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ILLINOIS LIBRARIANS 
IN 
“A LIBRARY HALL OF FAME” 


IDA FAYE WRIGHT* 


Tue Library Journal in its issue of 
March 15, 1951 “took a backward 
look over the past 75 years of library 
history as a prelude to joining in the 
American Library Association’s An- 
niversary emphasis on “The Heri- 
tage of the U.S. A. in Times of 
Crisis.” Realizing that as with all 
chronicles, “values are best appreci- 
ated by recalling the individuals who 
gave direction and color to the 
record,” the Journal with the co- 
operation of librarians and of the 
A. L. A. History Round Table se- 


* Head Recordings Unit, 
Retired December 31, 1951. 


Illinois State Library. 


lected forty librarians, not now liv- 
ing, for inclusion in “A Library Hall 
of Fame.” 

To Illinois library folk, it is grati- 
fying that of the leaders so chosen 
seven were associated with library 
work in Illinois. 


First, in chronological sequence, 
was WILLIAM’ FREDERICK POOLE, 
known to the world for the indis- 
pensable “Poole’s Index to Periodical 
Literature.” In Illinois he is honored 
as the first librarian of the Chicago 
Public Library 1873-87 and as the 
organizer and librarian of one of the 
country’s greatest reference libraries, 
the Newberry Library in Chicago, 
1887-94.” “His contribution to the 
theory and principles of library ad- 
ministration are still an important 
part of modern practice.” He was 
president of the A. L. A. 1885-87 
while head of the Chicago Public 
Library. 


J. C. M. HANSON who “established 
the Library of Congress card system 
and was chief compiler of A. L. A. 
Cataloging Rules (1908)” was cata- 
loger of the Newberry Library under 
the apprenticeship of Dr. Poole, 
1890-93. As associate director of the 
University of ‘Chicago Libraries, 
1910-27, and professor in the Gradu- 
ate Library School, University of 
Chicago, 1928-34, Dr. Hanson con- 
tributed much to the library profes- 
sion in I]linois. 
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J. C. M. Hanson 


Two other enrollees in the “Hall 
of Fame” were associated with Dr. 
Poole and the Newberry Library, 
CHARLES EvANS and CHARLES Mar- 
TEL. 


CHARLES EVANS 
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CHARLES EVANS classified the New- 
berry Library 1892-95. While in IIli- 
nois he did much of his work as 
author of “American Bibliography, a 
chronological dictionary of all books, 
pamphlets and periodical publica- 
tions printed in the United States 
from 1639 to 1820.” Mr. Evans was 
one of the founding members of the 
A. L.A. 


CHARLES MARTEL started as an ap- 
prentice under Dr. Poole at the New- 
berry Library and worked there 
1892-97. “His Library of Congress 
classification schedules and catalog- 
ing records have been adopted by 
the nation’s libraries.” 


CHARLES MARTEL 


Mary EILEEN AHERN, founder and 
editor of Public Libraries (later Li- 
braries) 1895-1931 which was pub- 
lished in Chicago was “counsellor at 
large” for Illinois librarians and trus- 
tees and those of the Middle-west. 
She pioneered in the interest of pub- 
lic libraries. Her loyalty, devotion 
and unstinted service to this phase 
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Mary EILEEN AHERN 


of the library movement contributed 
greatly to the development of the 
library spirit in Illinois. 


GEORGE B. UTLEY, like Miss Ahern, 
made his greatest contributions to 
the fields of library service while re- 
siding in Illinois. “He laid the foun- 
dations for setting up an A. L. A. 
central headquarters in Chicago and 
was secretary of the A. L. A. 1911-20. 
As executive secretary of the A. L. A. 
Library War Service 1917-19, he did 
noteworthy work in supplying read- 
ing material to the military and 
naval forces during World War I. 
The success of this War Service in 
establishing the “largest library in 
the world to serve the Army and 
Navy” raised post war problems 
which pointed the need for an en- 
larged program for American library 
service. He was president of the 
A. L. A. 1922-23. 

From 1920-42, Mr. Utley was li- 
brarian of the Newberry Library, 
Chicago. There his “scholarly mind, 
cultural attainments, discriminating 
judgment and administrative ability 


GEo. B. UTLEY 


had wide scope.” Throughout his 
thirty years in Illinois he was a 
friend and helper to all types of li- 
braries and an active worker in the 
Illinois Library Association of which 
he was president in 1919. 


SarRAH C. N. BoGLe 
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SARAH C. N. BOGLE whose enthusi- 
asm and wisdom were strongly felt 
in the development of library work 
with children and as a profession was 
active in Illinois library affairs while 
at A. L. A. Headquarters, Chicago as 
secretary, Board for Librarianship 
1924-32. Under the A. L. A. 1924-29 
she was director of the Paris Library 
School. In that capacity “she showed 
what an international library school 
could mean to the profession.” De- 
spite the many demands on her time, 
she worked actively in the interest 
of libraries in Illinois. Especially 
valuable was the fresh impetus which 
she gave to the importance of library 
work with children. 


Others included in “A Library 
Hall of Fame” are Edwin H. Ander- 
son, Sarah B. Askew, John Shaw 
Billings, Arthur E. Bostwick, Wil- 
liam Howard Brett, Frederick M. 
Crunden, Charles A. Cutter, John 
Cotton Dana, Melvil Dewey, Wilber- 
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force Eames, Theresa Elmendorf, 
Salome C. Fairchild, William I. 
Fletcher, Jennie Flexner, William E. 
Foster, James I. Gillis, Samuel Swett 
Green, Mary E. Hazeltine, Caroline 
M. Hewins, Judson T. Jennings, 
Charles C. Jewett, Alice B. Kroeger, 
William C. Lane, Josephus N. 
Larned, George H. Locke, Mary W. 
Plummer, Josephine Rathbone, Ern- 
est C. Richardson, Ainsworth Spof- 
ford, Lutie E. Stearns, Ruben G. 
Thwaites, Alice S. Tyler, Justin 
Winsor. 

Frederick G. Melcher, chief ex- 
ponent of “A Library Hall of Fame” 
feels that this form of honoring out- 
standing service to the profession has 
met with such enthusiasm that he 
hopes the American Library Associa- 
tion will take over the selection as 
one of its “continuing projects,” pos- 
sibly on a five year basis. Should 
this be done, we look forward to see- 
ing the names of other illustrious 
Illinois librarians in the roster. 


OUR LIBRARY 


HELEN REDULIS* 


Tue indomitable spirit of a small 
group to provide a library for their 
community has been rewarded again 
with another milestone in the com- 
pletion of the Westville Library 
Building. This industrial community 
made up mainly of Lithuanians but 
including all European nationalities 
has something to which every citizen 
can point with pride and of which 
both old and young can say “I 
helped.” An idea in the mind of one 
individual started the project. 

Under the sponsorship of Mrs. 
Nellie Taylor Raub, Tri Lambda 
Sorority was organized at Westville 
in 1937. Membership in the group 
was limited to graduates of the local 


* Treasurer, Library Board, Westville, III. 


high school who had been officers of 
the Hi-Tri Club. Dues of $1 per 
year were to be applied to a book 
fund, since the primary purpose of 
the organization was to establish a 
library for the village of Westville. 
Later other graduates were admitted 
by unanimous vote of the member- 
ship. 

A group of donated books began 
circulation immediately. At regular 
meetings books were reviewed and 
discussed. At meetings plans were 
also made for many fund-raising 
projects. Rummage sales, bake sales, 
dances, tag days, miscellaneous sales 
all played their par in meeting initial 
expenses. Every organization, in fact 
every citizen was solicited in one way 
or another to help. 
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Donations of books from individu- 
als and neighboring libraries con- 
tinued to accumulate. As the col- 
lection grew space was obtained in 
the local Post Office Building and 
later in a business building. The lat- 
ter location was lighted by an Alad- 
din lamp. On dark afternoons it had 
to be carried to the shelves for the 
use of patrons. 

Another requirement of member- 
ship in the sorority was that each 
person give at least two hours of 
service per month in the library. A 
schedule of hours and members who 
were to be on duty was announced 
several months in advance. 

In April, 1939 a village tax was 
voted and the first library board 
(including some members of the 
sorority) was appointed. Members 
were Frank Dugas, Paul Sommers, 
Miss Opal Howard, Miss Ann 
Columbus, Miss Anne Chromis and 
Miss Helen Redulis. This same year 
the Aladdin lamp was sold and local 
merchants agreed to pay the electric 
light bill. The local Lion’s Club was 
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augmenting the book fund by donat- 
ing its fine money. 

In 1942 a building in the heart of 
the business district was offered for 
sale and purchased by the Library 
Board. Through the aid of sorority 
projects this cost was cleared by 
1947. While the location was an ex- 
cellent one, the building itself was in 
very poor condition. A new building 
became the next goal for the club and 
community. By May, 1949 enough 
funds were on hand to begin con- 
struction of the new building. At this 
time through continued efforts of the 
sorority the new structure is almost 
completely free of debt. 

Supplementary collections of books 
are currently being loaned by the 
Illinois State Library to aid in sup- 
plying the ever-increasing demand 
for reading material, especially by 
the children and young people of the 
community. Attention of the Board 
is being turned to new and improved 
services. There will ever be new 
goals and behind them a community 
spirit to bring them to reality. 
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ON BOOKS 


Frep Ho.t* 


N garty all animals can learn from 
experience—each from his own. Man, 
through language, can learn from the 
experiences of others. Through the 
spoken words, he can learn from his 
contemporaries; and through the 
written word, he may profit by the 
experiences of people in all time since 
civilization began. Truly, civiliza- 
tion began with language—with the 
first transfer of an idea from one 
person to another. 


All progress is the result of the 
growth of ideas—ideas tossed about 
among people; ideas improved with 
each handling; and this passing of 
ideas is accomplished by books. 

A book has two values. The dol- 
lar value is determined by the paper, 
the printing, engraving, binding, and 
the demand for the book in the 
market. The idea value can not be 
so easily measured. Often the true 
worth of a book is not known during 
the author’s lifetime. Only by its in- 
fluence on society can the idea value 
finally be determined. John Ruskin 
calls the great books—those with a 
high idea value—‘“Kings’ Treasuries.” 
We all know of the other extreme— 
the dime novel. Quite often we may 
find a dime plot in a fine volume; 
and a “King’s Treasury” in a paper 
binding. This should not be. The 
best ideas should be well printed, 
well illustrated, and well bound. In 
that way, a good book can serve 
more people for a longer time. 

Ideas are immortal. Through ideas, 
people are immortal. The wisest men 
and women who ever lived are still 
among us. They will talk to us, 
answer our questions, inspire us. All 
we need to do is open a book and 


* Mr. Holt is director of the Lockport Little 
Theatre Group. Written for the Will County 
PTA broadcast over station WCLS, Joliet, Ill. in 
observance of National Book Week. 


open our minds. Think of a book 
not as a number of pages bound be- 
tween two colored boards, but as a 
man or woman who has called at 
your home to entertain you or edu- 
cate you—the choice is yours. 

Would you like to know Ben 
Franklin? He is waiting for you in 
his Autobiography. He waits pa- 
tiently—he is immortal. He spoke to 
your parents and grandparents. He 
will be no older when he entertains 
your children. 


Are you sorry you missed Abe Lin- 
coln when he passed this way? He’s 
on a million bookshelves, eager to 
talk to you as he talked to his neigh- 
bors in New Salem. 

If you can read, you can act with 
Shakespeare in Elizabeth’s Court. 
You can hunt treasures with Steven- 
son. You can argue in the Roman 
Forum with Cicero, or in the Con- 
tinental Congress with Patrick Henry. 
And waiting for you on the parlor 
table or in the nearest bookcase is 
Jesus of Nazareth, inviting you for a 
walk over the Palestine hills. 

When a man writes a book, he is 
not writing for his neighbors and con- 
temporaries, he can talk to them. He 
is writing for you. He will not in- 
trude; you must invite him in. But 
he will gladly become your friend. 
He has chosen to write rather than 
speak, because his ideas will go 
farther and last longer. A spoken 
word soon dies. It is misquoted and 
misunderstood. A written word may 
live forever —carrying its message 
through countless years to an ever 
increasing number of people. 

Furnish your home with books— 
with the accumulated wisdom of all 
nations and all time. A book recog- 
nizes no limits of time or distance. 
It has no enemies, no favorites; its 
message is yours, and mine, anc 
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everyone’s. The great society of 
readers has no class distinction, no 
racial or religious prejudice, no social 
or financial requirements. Beggars 
and Kings may sit down together; 
rich and poor, black and white and 
yellow, all may feast at the same 
banquet, through books. 
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What a shame to pass by the 
greatest privilege mankind has. What 
a shame that mental laziness causes 
the greatest works of the world’s 
greatest minds to stand on shelves 
collecting dust. Furnish your home 
with books; and furnish your mind 
with the wisdom of all the world. 


UNFOLDING THE WEALTH OF BOOKS 


THELMA EATon* 


THe school librarian must often 
pause to thank the kind fates which 
gave him the opportunity to do his 
library work in an area which is both 
rewarding and satisfying. The pleas- 
ure and satisfaction which result 
from the successful introduction of a 
child to a well-loved author often 
brings with it a sense of accomplish- 
ment all out of proportion to the 
effort expended. The words, “Gee, 
that was a swell story; do you have 
another like it?” are music to the 
tired librarian at the end of a wearing 
day. 

But reading guidance is not the 
only aspect of the librarian’s work 
that brings with it a satisfaction and 
a sense of accomplishment. The 
school librarian who prepares a cata- 
log that is an index of all the sub- 
ject content of the library, a catalog 
that is a tool which serves adequately 
both the personal interests of the 
students and the curricular interests 
of the institution knows that his work 
is good. When he teaches all the 
pupils in the school to use the cata- 
log as easily as they use the indexes 
of books he has an even greater sense 
of accomplishment. He realizes that 
success in college and in after-school 
education depend in large part on 
ability to find material on various 
subjects. Therefore, it is necessary 
for all educated people to be able to 


* Associate Professor, University of Illinois Li- 
brary School. 


use the card catalog which may be 
found in any library. And it is easier 
to teach the value of the catalog to 
people of school age. 

It is altogether possible that the 
best school librarians have had some 
teaching experience before beginning 
library work. A teacher will appre- 
ciate how important it is for every- 
one to use the catalog. He will have 
an understanding of children and 
will know that they are interested in 
doing things for themselves. He must 
know these things if he is to under- 
stand fully how much he can accom- 
plish by teaching them to use a 
catalog. And he must also know 
how to make a catalog that will ac- 
tually serve his school, that will be 
tailormade for the special curriculum 
and special teachers and students of 
that school. Too many = school 
library catalogs are mere check lists 
of holdings, rather than the indexes 
that are needed. 

Cataloging has long been the prob- 
lem child of the library school cur- 
riculum. It is not easy to master and 
if it is poorly taught the graduates 
may find their minds filled with a 
mass of rules that have no real mean- 
ing to them. Too many library 
school graduates have had no real 
understanding of the catalog and 
have not been certain just what it 
attempted to do. Librarians who did 
not enjoy the study of cataloging 
and remained unsure of how to cata- 
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log have been inclined to postpone 
the making of the catalog, saying as 
they did so that work with people 
was more important than the making 
of the catalog. They were overlook- 
ing the possibility of serving people 
by means of the catalog but they 
were chiefly motivated by their own 
lack of desire to catalog. Sometimes 
they made very simple cards in a 
hurried manner, or had typist pre- 
pare simple cards. The advent of the 
H. W. Wilson printed cards, which 
were ready for filing, was a great 
blessing to these librarians. By pur- 
chasing the cards the librarians could 
achieve a catalog that would enable 
them to say that they had the neces- 
sary library index with a minimum 
of effort. 

Since such librarians felt that a 
catalog was relatively unimportant 
and considered the time spent on 
cataloging as wasted they felt justi- 
fied in using this short cut. The use 
of printed cards is recommended 
whenever possible but it is assumed 
that the librarian will still consult 
the books and make the catalog fit 
the school, even when printed cards 
are used. The librarian who lets the 
makers of printed cards do all of the 
work is failing to provide an ade- 
quate index to the whole collection 
and may be failing to provide the one 
means of helping students to help 
themselves. The librarian may have 
introduced a boy to his first sea 
story, but the properly made catalog 
will help him find other stories. The 
cross references will direct him to re- 
lated materials that will interest him. 
The catalog is especially valuable to 
the student who doesn’t like to ask 
questions but prefers to find things 
for himself. And since the introverts 
are often the people with bookish 
tendencies it is well for the library to 
provide every possible help to those 
people who would not rush up to the 
librarian demanding help. 

The librarian who puts little into a 
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catalog in time and effort will not 
think highly of it. Nor will such a 
librarian have the urge to teach every 
person who asks a question how to 
find the answer by means of the cata- 
log. On the other hand the librarian 
who goes through each new book and 
makes certain that every part of the 
book which can be used in his school 
has been brought out by analytical 
entries for that part has accomplished 
several things. In the first place he 
has familiarized himself with the 
book and has considered the specific 
uses that can be made of the book in 
his school. In the second place he 
has provided for means of teaching 
students to use the catalog by plac- 
ing in the catalog subjects that the 
students will have occasion to use. 
And finally, since he will remember 
putting the special cards into the 
catalog, he will make a point of 
helping the student who asks a ques- 
tion to master the use of the catalog. 

Thus the catalog which is made 
for a special situation will have many 
entries for portions of books. Cata- 
loging teachers from the beginning of 
time have emphasized the need for 
analyzing the contents of the books 
in a small collection. There are two 
reasons for this: (1) the large library 
will probably have a whole book on 
a subject that is represented in the 
small collection by a chapter in some 
larger work; and (2) it is impossible 
to analyze the contents of books in a 
large library. In a school collection 
there are few enough books that it is 
possible to make analytical entries 
for the parts; moreover, the collec- 
tion is so limited that it is desirable 
to locate all possible material on 
every subject. Since school teachers 
often find it necesary to assign a 
number of people to the same subject 
at the same time, it is necessary for 
the school librarian to hunt out all 
the material included in larger works. 
A catalog containing many entries 
for parts of books is the best possible 
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kind to use in teaching the use of the 
catalog. 

Part of the business of the school 
is to develop the inquiring mind and 
questions which arise in classes 
should be used to teach children to 
hunt up answers for themselves. A 
group of children discussing recrea- 
tion and various kinds of amuse- 
ments in our day might well become 
interested in amusements of earlier 
periods. The books which are de- 
voted to present day amusements 
and sports will stand on shelves 
numbered 790, but the catalog which 
includes entries for parts of books 
will lead the curious student to the 
books on customs in 390, books on 
family life in 640, book on social life 
and customs in ancient countries in 
913.3, books on social life and cus- 
toms in modern countries in 914, 
915, 916, 917, and 918, to history 
books, and sometimes to books of 
biography. This material would be 
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lost unless the librarian thinks it is 
important enough to put into the 
catalog. 

Libraries will not begin to serve 
the school until an effort is made to 
index everything that will be needed. 
The good school librarian learns to 
be curious about everything that 
happens in his school. It is not 
enough for him to keep up with the 
curriculum; he must be able to fore- 
see changes and must be ready to 
conform to the new pattern which 
may be established in the school. He 
must know what every teacher in the 
school stresses in order to index the 
subjects covered by that teacher. 
Moreover, he must be aware of the 
personal interests of students in 
order to provide adequate indexing 
for subjects in which they are inter- 
ested. Only if he knows the needs of 
all can he unfold the wealth of 
knowledge in the volumes which line 
the shelves of the library. 


* 


Charlotte Bryan, formerly librarian of the Forest Park Public Library, 
has been appointed librarian of the Glenview Public Library. 


Mrs. Lotta Strong has been appointed librarian of the Helen M. Plum 
Library, Lombard, succeeding Mrs. Flora Coen. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LoulsE ANTHONY, Editor* 


THE PAPER BOUND BAND WAGON 
ViE C. TETER} 


“CLIMB ON WITH US!” 
says the library staff of Morton High School 


Yes, we like the paper-bound re- 
prints, and best of all, our students 
agree. We have the figures to prove 
it, too. Over a five month period, the 
books in the regular collection aver- 
aged two circulations per book, while 
the paper-bounds averaged four cir- 
culations per book. 


Since the paper-bounds are reprints 
of books already in our collection, we 
are forced to the conclusion that the 
format of the paper-bounds has a 
certain appeal for our students. For 
example, Of Human Bondage was 
never especially popular with our stu- 
dents in the hard-cover edition, but 
the paper-bound reprint copies are. 
Our students say, “They’re easy to 
carry.” We suspect they feel some- 
how that the paper-bounds are a lit- 
tle shorter, although we have not pur- 
chased any of the abridged titles. At 
any rate, they are a familiar type of 
reading material. The students have 
seen them at the corner drug store or 
on the newsstands. Thus, for a stu- 
dent who is not completely at ease 
in the presence of books, they do not 
seem quite so formidable as the hard- 
cover editions. 


* Director of Libraries in Public Schools, Alton, 
fll., and member of State Library Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

+ Assistant librarian, J. Sterling Morton High 
School and Junior College, Cicero, Illinois. Based 
on a portion of the panel discussion at the IASL 
meeting, Chicago, October 20, 1951. 


Aside from any theorizing we do 
on why our students like the paper- 
bounds, they have great value in solv- 
ing the problems of duplication. Our 
school is quite large, over 4,000 stu- 
dents, and we must have many copies 
of popular titles in order to keep our 
customers satisfied. Few book bud- 
gets can stretch enough to provide for 
the desired duplicates, but the paper- 
bounds cost so little that by using 
them, heavy duplication is possible. 
It is very satisfying to have enough 
copies of Bat Boy of the Giants, 
Black Ivory, or Sue Barton, Student 
Nurse to meet student demand. And 
we could not if we did not use the 
paper-bounds. 

In connection with the problem of 
duplication, we are quite sold on the 
policy of heavy duplication of popu- 
lar titles. For example, we have ten 
copies of Seventeenth Summer, ten of 
Young Razzle by Tunis, and five 
copies of Croy’s Jesse James Was My 
Neighbor. We have been duplicating 
to this extent only during the past 
two years, and we have been reward- 
ed by bounding circulation figures 
even in the face of TV! 

We too have the problem of where 
to put the books. The paper-bounds 
take up little space. We house them 
on display racks near the circulation 
desks, apart from the regular collec- 
tion. 
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Another advantage of using the 
paper-bounds is that some of them 
contain material not previously pub- 
lished elsewhere. The Penguin series 
is outstanding in this field. 


Miss Louise Anthony, now Director 
of School Libraries, Alton, Illinois, 
while librarian at Dupo, Illinois, con- 
ducted a similar experiment with the 
paper-bounds. Her findings parallel 
ours closely. The students liked them 
because of the size. She liked them 
for purposes of duplication and for 
titles of passing interest. We also find 
them useful for duplication of titles 
that have occasional heavy demand. 


We know there are objections, and 
valid ones, to the library use of this 
type of book. The sensational covers 
of some of the titles is one most often 
mentioned. Some titles cannot be 
used in the school library for this rea- 
son. All we can do is to look them 
over. We can always hope that if li- 
braries do make wide use of the 
paper-bounds, the publishers will 
heed our cries. Other objections are 
that they are difficult to handle and 
untidy. In regard to the problem of 
how to handle them, further on, this 
article will outline our simplified sys- 
tem. Are they untidy? Yes, they do 
look untidy after they have circulated 
a few times. Our paper-bounds circu- 
late about seven or eight times before 
they begin to take on a slightly dis- 
reputable air. Miss Anthony reports 
eight to ten times; the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library gives the same figure. We 
find, though, quite a bit of satisfac- 
tion in knowing they look that way 
because they are being used. Another 
objection relates to inferior binding. 
Such objections are rather unrealistic 
for we cannot expect Class A binding 
in a 25 cent reprint. They are inex- 
pensive enough that we can afford to 
discard and buy new ones. 


Of course, we are of the happy 
opinion that all these objections are 
overwhelmed by the popular appeal 
of this form for the students and by 
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the great possibilities of the use of 
these books for duplicate copies. 


HOW TO GET THEM 


1. Some of the best-known reprints 
and prices: 


Pocket Books, 25c 
Pocket Books, Jr., 25c 
Cardinal Books, 35c 

New American Library 
Signet, 25, 35, and 50c 
Mentor, 35c 

Avon, 25, 35, and 50c 

Dell, 25c 

Popular Library, 25c 

Bantam Books, 25, 35, and 50c 

Perma, 35c 

American Mercury (mysteries), 
25c 

Gold Medal (contains mate- 


rial not previously pub- 
lished), 25c 

Penguin and Pelican, 35c to 
$1.50 


2. Sources of titles: 


Publishers’ lists obtained direct- 
ly from publishers. 

PTLA listings which include 
Popular Library, New Amer- 
ican Library, and Perma 
Books. 

Catalog of Reprints. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

Scholastic Book Service list. 

Free and inexpensive material 
lists in various sources, no- 
tably The Booklist. 

Penguin Books in their catalog 
which may be obtained from 
bookstores handling Penguin 
Books, or Penguin Books, 
Inc., 3300 Clipper Mill Road, 
Baltimore 11, Maryland, will 
gladly supply copies on re- 
quest. 


A word of warning: These titles go 
out of print faster than hard-cover 
books. We suggest you order as soon 
as titles are listed. 
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3. Where to buy them: 


Scholastic Book Service 
351 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, New York 
Supplies: 
Pocket Books 
Bantam 
Signet and Mentor 


Discount: 

25c titles 
3,000 or more assorted books, 17c ea. 
2,000 to 3,000 assorted books, 18c ea. 
1,000 to 2,000 assorted books, 19c ea. 
200 to 1,000 assorted books, 20c ea. 
50 to 200 assorted books, 22c ea. 
1 to 50 assorted books, 25c ea. 

35c titles 
3,000 or more assorted books, 24c ea. 
2,000 to 3,000 assorted books, 25c ea. 
1,000 to 2,000 assorted books, 26c ea. 
200 to 1,000 assorted books, 27c ea. 
50 to 200 assorted books, 30c ea. 
1 to 50 assorted books, 35c ea. 


Western News Company 
29 East Hubbard 
Chicago, Illinois 
Supplies: 
Avon 
Dell 
Popular Library 
Discount: 
Will sell to libraries for 20c 
for the 25c books. 


Bantam Books 

830 West Haines 

Chicago 22, Illinois 
Will sell directly. 


Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
Garden City, New York 
Supplies: 
Perma Books (on direct or- 
der, but only for orders of 
over 50 assorted copies) 


Discount: 
(over 50 copies) 


Penguin Books, Inc. 
3300 Clipper Mill Road 
Baltimore 11, Maryland 
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Will sell directly to libraries 
at the following schedule of 
discounts: 


(Minimum) 5-9 books 10% 
discount 
10 or more 25% 
discount 
BUT 
Would prefer that libraries 
order if possible through their 
usual book dealer. 


Pocket Books and New American 
Library, which has Signet and Men- 
tor Books, suggest that libraries order 
from the Scholastic Book Service, 
rather than directly from them. 


A good angle for the librarian to 
consider is the possibility of making 
a contact with the dealer who han- 
dles the newsstand sales in the vicin- 
ity of the library. Very favorable dis- 
counts possibly may be obtained 
from these dealers. 


HOW TO HANDLE THEM 


At the risk of being ungrammat- 
ical: Keep it simple! The great ad- 
vantage of these books for us lies in 
their inexpensiveness, but that advan- 
tage will be lost if we add to their 
cost by expensive processing. 


Our system, which was set up by 
Miss Margaret Nicholsen, now Head 
Librarian, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois, is some- 
thing of a departure from precon- 
ceived ideas on how to process a 
book. 


1. Shelffist 


These books are not acces- 
sioned, but the necessary infor- 
mation is listed on the shelflist 
cards which are kept in front of 
the shelflist cards for the hard- 
cover books. They list author 
and short title, copy number, 
publisher, date of addition, as 
F 51, source, and price. 
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2. Classification and Cataloging 


There is none. The hard-cover 
editions are listed in the catalog 
and we find that sufficient. 


3. Processing 


The librarian: 

a. Enters book on shelflist card. 

b. Enters copy number on up- 
per right hand corner of 
recto of front end paper. 

c. Marks regular shelflist card 
PB on upper right hand cor- 
ner to show that paper- 
bound copies of that title are 
available. 

d. Adds copies received to run- 
ning record of number of 
paper-bound books kept on 
a card in front of paper- 
bound shelflist cards. 


Student assistants: 


a. Stamp top and bottom with 
library stamp. Do not stamp 
inside book. 

b. Paste date due slip on recto 
of front end paper. 

c. Mark copy number on top 
of page 51. 

d. Type book cards. The book 
card has PB typed in upper 
left hand corner and author 
and title. 


4. Circulation 


The copy number is not marked 
on the book card. The attend- 
ant at the circulation desk adds 
the copy number after the stu- 
dent’s signature. The book cards 
are filed in front of that day’s 
circulation. An extra book card 
is typed when the books are 
processed, so that there is al- 
ways one remaining in the file 
to give the librarian a list of the 
paper-bound titles available 
without having to check the 
shelflist. 


A circulation record is kept in 
a separate column in the circu- 
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lation book. As they are not 
classified, no attempt is made to 
break the figures down into 
class groups. 


For all who are embarking on a 
program of paper-bounds, the excel- 
lent article of the Brooklyn Public 
Library in the October 1, 1950, 
Library Journal will be most helpful. 
It will answer many questions of pub- 
lic librarians who may at this stage 
be thinking about paper-bounds in 
the public library. 

The publishing phenomenon of the 
paper-bounds might well be noted 
here. Paper-bounds are not new, of 
course. They flourished in this coun- 
try during the last century and have 
long enjoyed esteem in the European 
publishing world. The present astro- 
nomical sales in this country have led 
some to feel that we are confronted 
with a revolution in book publishing. 
Harvey Swados in his article, “Paper 
Books: What Do They Promise?” in 
The Nation for August 11, 18, 1951, 
gives the figure of 214,000,000 paper- 
bounds published in this country last 
year with most of them sold, and 
also, Mr. Swados feels, read. He 
quotes the Bantam Book organization 
as saying that ten million Americans 
now buy one or more paper books 
each month. 

Certainly we cannot afford to ig- 
nore a phase of publishing so vast in 
its implications. The problem for all 
of us is: how best can the paper- 
bounds aid us in our library service? 


A new self survey device for de- 
termining the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the high school library and 
for setting up a planned schedule of 
improvements has just been issued by 
the American Library Association un- 
der the title A Planning Guide for the 
High School Library Program ($2) 
prepared by Frances Henne, Associ- 
ate Professor, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago; Ruth 
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Ersted, State Supervisor of School 
Libraries, Minnesota Department of 
Education, and Alice Lohrer, Assist- 
ant Professor, Library School, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

In nine chapters the authors set 
forth the basic services and facilities 
essential to a good high school library 
program and provide devices for 
quantitative and qualitative evalua- 
tion. Summary tables give a profile 
of the findings and a planning guide 
sets up schedules for attaining desir- 
able ends. 

According to the introduction to 
the study, the construction of the 
planning program is based on a sur- 
vey of existing services and facilities, 
an evaluation of the findings, a con- 
sideration of neglected areas which 
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show up in the findings, and finally 
the formulation of the program itself 
which takes into account whatever 
changes or new services are to be put 
into effect, facilities needed to im- 
plement the services, the measures 
necessary to the attainment of those 
ends, and a realistic time schedule for 
carrying out the program. The au- 
thors point out that the “Guide” can 
be used in connection with an evalua- 
tion of the entire school, of the library 
as a unit, or of specific areas of li- 
brary service. They intend it as an 
aid to librarians, professional survey- 
ors, students taking courses in school 
library work, and to school library 
supervisors in formulating and study- 
ing recommendations for the school 
administrator. 


Mrs. FLORENCE FIFER BOHRER 


Member Advisory Committee, Illinois State 
Library, citizen representative, Region 3. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Davip K. MAxFIELpD, Editor* 


BRADLEY ENJOYING NEW LIBRARY 


E. HEYSE DUMMER+ 


Founper’s pay exercises at Bradley 
University on October 20, 1950, em- 
phasized the fact that an important 
milestone had been reached in the 
history of the little academy founded 
in 1897 by Lydia Moss Bradley, “in 
affiliation with the University of Chi- 
cago.” On its first birthday the 
physical plant consisted of one lone- 
some but handsome looking building 
resembling closely those of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. However, Brad- 
ley’s physical plant, curriculum, and 
enrollment were destined to expand 
greatly. A major change occurred in 
1920 when the institution, known as 
a pioneer in vocational training with 
a four-year-academy and two-year- 
college curriculum designed to pro- 
vide a harmonious preparation “both 
for life and for earning a living,” 
grew into a four-year college. Brad- 
ley’s 54th Founder’s Day was ob- 
served on a campus beautiful for its 
spacious lawns and its old elms and 
maples and having a physical plant 
numbering 31 buildings used by 
3,250 students from 21 foreign coun- 
tries and 35 states. Dedication of the 
newest building in the group, the 
dramatically modern looking $850,- 
000 library, constituted the climax of 
these exercises, which added colorful 


* Librarian, Chicago Undergraduate Division 


University of Illinois Library, Navy Pier. 
Director of the Library, Bradley University, 
Peoria, Illinois. 
+ The firm of Emerson, Gregg, and Briggs, Pe- 
oria, served as architects. 


academic dignity to the gala Home- 
coming Weekend. 

Said the Masters of Oxford in one 
of their letters a good many years 
ago: “The mother may justly expect 
assistance from her son and we, 
therefore, beg you go give her your 
aid.” That an attractive air-condi- 
tioned library building was ready for 
dedication on the Bradley campus in 
the fall of 1950, had to be attributed 
mostly to the generosity of alumni, 
faculty, and friends of the Univer- 
sity. Among its friends the Univer- 
sity could count local industries and 
business enterprises whose monetary 
gifts deserve special attention as does 
the nucleus gift of $37,500 from the 
late Edgar C. Foster of Peoria, the 
first contributor to the library build- 
ing fund. The 1951 class gift in the 
amount of $2,000 was designated for 
furnishing the Lincoln Room. It is 
hoped, of course, that future gradu- 
ating classes will by their gifts to the 
Library likewise endear themselves 
to the numerous generations of stu- 
dents yet to use the facilities of the 
Bradley “Laboratory for Democ- 
racy.” 

We chose the key and ribbon cere- 
mony for the dedication program. 
Following the ceremony, open house 
was held with refreshments served in 
the foyer. Simultaneously the Illinois 
Library Association convening for its 
annual convention in Peoria was en- 
tertained at tea in the Lincoln Room. 
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Some 300 members of the Association 
passed through the receiving line. 


The throng that swarmed into 
*Peoria’s architectural miracle of 
functionalism” after the dedication 
enjoyed the fine autumnal picture of 
Bradley campus through the two 
story glass wall admitting light the 
length of the foyer, which like the 
Director’s office, the Wyckoff Room, 
and the public catalogue room has 
square panelled walls of white oak. 
Looking to the right of the main en- 
trance visitors saw through large 
glass doors the tastefully furnished 
salon-styled Wyckoff Room with a 
20 foot high ceiling. Set flush into 
the panels are the open book shelves 
beautified by the Baldwin Collection 
of 3,000 volumes containing numer- 
ous rare editions, hand-set editions of 
the classics, and a copious array of 
distinctively bound historical works. 
The collection was donated by Miss 
Sidney Baldwin, daughter of Eugene 
F. Baldwin, founder of the “Peoria 
Star,” whose private library, assem- 
bled over a period of 40 years, once 
ranked as _ Peoria’s finest. The 
Wyckoff Room, named in honor of a 
former dean of Bradley, has an ad- 
joining small kitchen separated from 
the foyer by an illuminated display 
wall ideal for book jacket displays. 
The room is restricted to seniors, 
graduate students, and faculty. It is 
also used for the Library sponsored 
weekly Bradley Book Hour and for 
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a number of other public and student 
functions. At the opposite end of the 
foyer, across from the Director’s 
office and the Circulation Depart- 
ment and Reserved Book Area, the 
glass block book cases attract the 
visitor. Enhanced with potted plants 
and fine books they serve to partition 
the lobby from the public catalogue 
room. The spacious and bright read- 
ing room on the main floor with free- 
standing stack ranges (there are no 
segregated stack areas) and a north 
wall of glass comes next on a tour of 
inspection. The numerous square 
columns seen in the room testify that 
this functional building is of modular 
design. One section, or an 18’ x 2214’ 
module, of this room is occupied by 
the Reference Department. Its neigh- 
bor, reached from the main reading 
room, is the Catalogue Department. 
The stacks contain the reference col- 
lection, biography, and the 000’s to 
300’s. All open reserve books are 
also shelved in the main reading 
room. 

The upper floor of the Library is 
reached by a wide stairway from the 
center of the foyer. Here are located 
the Periodicals Department and its 
reading room with a north wall of 
glass providing a maximum amount 
of natural light. The Lincoln Room 
containing the M. L. Houser Library 
of Lincolniana, a gift of the well- 
known Peoria Lincoln specialist, ad- 
joining the Periodicals Reading 
Room. The Charles A. Bennett Col- 
lection of books and pamphlets on 
Industrial Education comprising 1,140 
books and 6,692 pamphlets, as well 
as two other units in the same field, 
the Wahlstrom Collection and the 
Manual Arts Press Collection, have 
their home on this floor. Three 
seminar rooms, one of which is used 
as a library science classroom, a 
spacious office for library staff, the 
office of the Vice-President of the 
University, and the Browsing Room 
complete the floor plan. At some 
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time in the near future the Army 
Map Service collection will also be 
placed on this floor of our new 
building. 


As one nears the ground floor on 
the main stairway a clicking sound 
comparable to that of a typewriter 
is heard. It comes from the teletype 
machine near the foot of the stairs 
which throughout the day provides 
the direct state news service of the 
Associated Press sent from bureau 
headquarters in Chicago. This unique 
feature, financed by the Library and 
the Department of Journalism, has 
met with campus-wide approval. 
The news reports are posted every 
half hour on a special bulletin board 
near the machine, which by evening 
contains a complete newspaper. The 
reports are also used as laboratory 
material in a Journalism course. 
What percentage of the increase in 
circulation and reading room _ use 
stems from the large number of tele- 
type readers has not been yet ascer- 
tained. 


Turning left from the stairway on 
the ground floor one reaches the 
sound-proofed auditorium (directly 
under the Wyckoff Room) which has 
been named after the late Dr. Wales 
H. Packard, a former faculty mem- 
ber. It serves as a projection room 
and for art exhibits. Built-in metal 
grooves for picture hooks and direc- 
tional spotlights are provided as well 
as a telephone outlet for radio broad- 
casts. A room for reading machines, 
two music listening booths, a storage 
room for discs and magnetic tapes 
and a large typing room for library 
patrons are located near the audi- 
torium. The ground floor reading 
room is divided in the center with the 
free-standing stacks containing ma- 
terials in the classifications 400 to 
900 inclusive. Three special collec- 
tions are also accessible here, namely 
the Stevens, Peoria Medical, and 
Day Art collections. The reading 
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area benefits from an abundance of 
north light in the same manner as do 
the upper floor rooms. One of the 
more isolated sections of the room, 
the south-west module, is reserved 
for graduate students since the car- 
rel arrangement has been discarded. 
The staff lounge and the receiving 
room with the custodian’s office are 
also on this floor. Delivery trucks 
reach the receiving room over a spe- 
cial driveway. An electric booklift, 
near the receiving room entrance, is 
used to convey shipments of books 
to the workrooms. What happens not 
to be a sidewalk cafe a la Paris or 
Berlin and definitely not a beach 
resort but a pleasant outdoor study 
and reading area from _ spring 
through fall is the 50’ x 115’ flag- 
stone terrace reached from the north- 
west corner of the ground floor read- 
ing room. Students use library 
materials daily (weather permitting) 
in this area, handsomely equipped 
with lacy cast iron tables and chairs 
and colorful sun umbrellas. An at- 
tractive wall of stone topped with 
shrubbery circles the edge of the 
lawn between the recessed terrace of 
3 feet depth and West Lake Hall. 

At this point in the story some 
structural data may be conveyed in 
the technical language of the de- 
signers and builders:+ “The building 
has been planned around a 18’ x 
2214’ module, each structural bay 
being four modules wide and five 
long with a floor to ceiling height of 
9 feet. Each of these bays has a con- 
ventional concrete joist floor, de- 
signed to carry a maximum concen- 
tration of stacks in either direction. 
The space between the deep beams 
supporting the joists has been 
utilized for the trunk duct supplying 
the various zones of air conditioning, 
with the relatively small branch 
ducts to each bay using the addi- 
tional space below the concrete joists. 
In this manner an economical thick- 
ness of floor construction has been 
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maintained, with flush ceiling in all 
rooms. 

“The removable metal acoustic 
ceiling provides a lighting flexibility, 
so that fixtures may be best oriented 
with any stack or carrel arrangement. 
Two rows’ of surface-mounted 
fluorescent fixtures provide a mini- 
mum intensity of 60 foot-candles at 
the working plane. In addition, the 
fixture will shed enough light on the 
ceiling to avoid the contrast so often 
found with recessed troffer lighting.” 

It may be of interest to note in ad- 
dition that the frame of the building 
consists of steel columns and beams 
and concrete joist floor slabs. The 
walls are constructed of cream brick 
facing (“the new Bradley look” that 
has elicted much praise), common 
brick and tile. The entrance has a 
beautiful granite facing. All floors 
have asphalt tile. Aside from the 
areas mentioned above done in oak 
veneer, all walls are of plaster and 
the ceilings throughout of acoustical 
tile. All windows have aluminum 
architectural projected sash. The 
campus, street, and inside entrance 
doors are of glass and aluminum and 
others are flush wood. Hot water 
recessed convector type radiators 
provide the heat. Tempered air is 
distributed by an air conditioning 
system utilizing supply and return 
ceiling air diffusers. Other equipment 
comprises a fresh air intake, fan 
compressors, coils, and _ electronic 
filters. All of this is located on the 
ground floor while an evaporative 
condenser is mounted in the pent 
house. 

All office and main floor reading 
room and stack equipment is new. 
For the time being, previously used 
furnishings are serving our needs in 
the upper and lower floor reading 
rooms. Most of our new things came 
from Remington Rand and Globe- 
Wernicke. 

Library service in the new building 
designed for 500 readers and 150,000 
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volumes was made available to the 
1950 Summer Session students early 
in July. Operation L (ibrary) M 
(oving), planned for many months 
in all of its details and as scien- 
tifically as possible, went along with- 
out a hitch and without disturbance 
to the summer school program. For- 
tunately, no interruptions in moving 
occurred because of rain or heat. 
Yes, it was hot! The blessings of the 
air-conditioning system in the new 
building could not be piped to the 
sweltering stacks and rooms of the 
old library but supervisors and crews 
were determined not to falter. 

The book stock was moved in cor- 
rugated cardboard boxes measuring 
1544” x 1144” x 10”, which were 
readied for use in the auxiliary read- 
ing room (Annex). Packing crews, 
under supervision of the professional 
staff, placed the books in the boxes 
and marked and readied them for 
removal by several squads assigned 
to various stations in the stacks. All 
boxes were carried out individually 
to the loading platform at the west 
door of Bradley Hall, bottom floor, 
where conveyances to haul them to 
their new destination awaited. The 
Packard Room of the new library 
was used as a storage and distribu- 
tion center. 

With tables and chairs from the 
old main reading room set up in the 
reading room on the lower floor and 
with about half of the collection 
shelved in its regular place, service 
was begun downstairs while con- 
struction crews continued their work 
on the other floors. Patrons entered 
and left the reading room through 
the terrace door in the northwest 
corner of the building. The staff 
lounge served the Reference Depart- 
ment which had its quick reference 
collection in that room and its other 
materials on wall shelves in the read- 
ing room. The Circulation Depart- 
ment was located in the southwest 
module. The Periodicals Department 
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continued to function in the old li- 
brary until August. With the open- 
ing of school all library materials on 
all floors were in their final location, 
the catalogs were ready, the offices 
furnished, and complete service in all 
departments ensued promptly on the 
first day of school. 

Such in brief is the saga of Opera- 
tion LM which ushered in a new era 
in the history of Bradley Library. 
This saga could not have reached its 
successful culmination without the 
brain, brawn, and sweat of all con- 
cerned. Because of careful planning, 
sound leadership, excellent coopera- 
tion, and fine endurance Operation 
LM had no chance to become Oper- 
ation C (onfusion). To be sure, we 
did not fail to pay tribute to the 
summer school faculty and student 
body whose fine spirit of cooperation 
and understanding manifested during 
the moving period proved invaluable. 

One of the best speaking points for 
open shelf libraries has been that stu- 
dents are given an optimum chance 
to widen their knowledge through 
direct contact with the collection as 
a whole. That there is more reading 
of library volumes at Bradley than 
at any previous time, there can be no 
doubt. However, to keep a record of 
how many students, motivated by 
the open stack principle, read in the 
library building without formally 
charging the books is hardly pos- 
sible. At Bradley, then, as in other 
open stack libraries, such reading is 
unrecorded and consequently this 
must of necessity reflect itself in our 
circulation statistics. While it is un- 
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doubtedly true that the open stack 
system presents an excellent educa- 
tional opportunity, it is likewise true 
that it defies statistical measurement 
and evaluation. 

Librarians who adopt the open 
stack system will be faced also with 
these problems: (1) Books are con- 
stantly misplaced when handled by 
a number of students, and to libra- 
rians a misplaced book is a lost 
book; (2) the work of revising 
shelves is multiplied many times by 
an open shelf policy; (3) the loss of 
books will always be sharply in- 
creased unless strict control is pro- 
vided at all entrances and exits. 

Bradley is not an exception with 
reference hereto. Although our losses 
have not yet become heavy, we must 
be prepared to face bigger losses 
than heretofore. Unfortunately, ours 
is a building difficult to guard be- 
cause of its many exits. If a tight 
system of control were to be set up, 
it would entail a large expense for 
wages. At the present time we are 
experimenting with spot control. 

The perfect type of library has not 
yet been evolved and might not be- 
come a reality until the millenium 
arrives. We at Bradley, however, are 
not only happy with our new func- 
tional library quarters but justly 
proud. Seeing is believing, so, why 
not arrange to visit us sometime. We 
shall be pleased to have you, and, 
incidentally, to receive your sugges- 
tions anent interior decorating. The 
walls have now seasoned sufficiently 
and request brush and pigment at- 
tention. 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND REFERENCE 
LIBRARIES INITIATES NEW PUBLICATION 


Since many fine manuscripts are 
constantly being crowded out of the 
various professional library journals 
on account of space limitations, the 
Publications Committee of the As- 
sociation of College and Reference 
Libraries is about to inaugurate a 
series of occasional papers which will 
be known as ACRL MONOGRAPHS 
and will appear at three to four 
month intervals. Format will be in 
book-face multilith, with the cover 
designed by a _ well-known typo- 
grapher. Issue No. 1, scheduled for 
January, 1952, will be a study on 
William Beer, the famous New 
Orleans Librarian, by Joe W. Kraus, 
Librarian of Madison College. 
Among other manuscripts now being 
considered by the Committee are 
contributions on the history of ref- 
erence service, librarians as book- 
men, the structure of the Soviet 
academies, and the like. 

Further manuscripts pertinent to 
all phases of academic and reference 
librarianship are now being sought. 
Authors need not be members of the 
Association of College and Reference 
Libraries, but, since the same edi- 
torial standards as have been set up 
for COLLEGE AND RESEARCH 


LIBRARIES, the Association’s main 
publication, will be maintained, the 
approval of a manuscript by at least 
three members of the Committee is 
required before publication. The 
present members of the Committee 
are: Mrs. Frances B. Jenkins, David 
K. Maxfield, Felix Reichmann, Rol- 
land E. Stevens, Colton Storm, 
Maurice F. Tauber, Clyde Walton, 
Jr., John C. Wyllie, and Lawrence F. 
Thompson, Chairman. Manuscripts 
submitted for their consideration 
should be addressed only to Chair- 
man Thompson at the University of 
Kentucky Library, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

All issues will be separately priced, 
depending on cost of manufacture, 
and may be ordered separately, al- 
though it is recommended that stand- 
ing orders be placed, if possible. 
Orders should be addressed only to 
the Business Manager, David K. 
Maxfield, at the Chicago Under- 
graduate Division of the University 
of Illinois Library, Chicago 11, IIli- 
nois. The cost of issue No. 1 has 
been set at thirty-five cents, although 
it is possible that future issues may 
sometimes be somewhat more ex- 
pensive. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Epwarp G. STRABLE, Editor* 


THE SPECIAL LIBRARY OF EDWIN SHIELDS HEWITT 
AND ASSOCIATES? 


PEARL CHARLETY 


In the modern age of specialization, 
libraries too have kept apace. The 
special library is a product of this 
trend with a change of emphasis from 
“what has been” to “what will be.” 
Combine the special library with the 
field of retirement plans and em- 
ployee benefit programs, whose gen- 
eral popularity has existed for only 
a few decades, and the result is a sit- 
uation with little precedent. 

Edwin Shields Hewitt and Associ- 
ates, as independent analysts and 
consultants in the field of pensions 
and employee benefits, realized early 
in their career that a collection of 
data pertinent to their operations was 
a necessary component of success in 
their endeavors. Thus the library was 
born and has grown to its present 
stature in somewhat of a pioneering 
spirit. 

The scope of a special library must 
conform to the scope of the organiza- 
tion it serves. In this particular case, 
the scope of the organization’s activi- 
ties is continually broadening from a 
base which was not originally narrow. 
The organization must be cognizant 
of the history and current trends in 
all phases of employee benefit pro- 
grams. Hence, some of the broader 
interests in the library collection must 
include material on finance, insur- 
ance, industrial relations, special 
fields of law, taxation, economic the- 
ory, actuarial science, social legisla- 
tion, government bureau regulations, 
gerontology, labor union activities 
and management methods. 


* Deposits Dept., Chicago Public Library. 
+ Libertyville, Il. 
Librarian. 


A natural result is the development 
of many special collections such as 
pension plans, profit sharing plans, 
annual reports, trusts, company and 
industry histories, actuarial studies, 
statistical surveys, union contracts, 
and federal, state legislation. Inte- 
grating these special collections into 
formal subject headings and classifi- 
cation schemes presents a problem of 
great importance. Some compromise 
has been necessary. A solution was 
found by combining pertinent subject 
headings from various sources such 
as those found in the Jndustrial Arts 
Index, the U. S. Bureau of the Census 
Catalogue and Subject Guide, U. S. 
Library of Congress Subject Head- 
ings . . ., expansions of applicable 
Dewey numbers, the Subject Index of 
the Library of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Section, Princeton University, 
and the Social Insurance Subject 
Headings of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. 


The continuous change and expan- 
sion in the field of employee benefits 
necessitates similar continuity of 
change and expansion in the classifi- 
cation and subject heading schemes 
employed. For this purpose the most 
practical solution has been the use 
of the Industrial Arts Index supple- 
ments plus a certain amount of im- 
agination. 

The special collections maintained 
by the library (particularly the re- 
tirement plan collection) are of vital 
importance to the members of the 
staff. Therefore, it is imperative that 
they be kept current. This involves 
the continual process of noting the 
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establishment of new pension, profit 
sharing, and benefit programs and 
writing to each company for its plan, 
booklets, administrative procedure, 
trust, etc. 

Another phase of library activity 
is the research projects conducted by 
the organization. In an effort to pro- 
vide answers to questions which pre- 
sent themselves, research has been 
made on numerous subjects affecting 
pensions and employee benefits. Such 
projects have been carried on by the 
research director with the full co- 
operation and assistance of the libra- 
rian. It is the library’s function to 
provide necessary background and 
statistical material, keep the research 
director informed of all applicable 
current information, and supervise 
the distribution of the study after it 
has been completed. 

A natural outgrowth of the re- 
search phases of, Edwin Shields Hew- 
itt and Associates library activities 
has been the publication of a monthly 
bulletin devoted to recent develop- 
ments in the field of pensions and 
employee benefits. Three of the four 
pages of the bulletin are compiled by 
the librarian each month as a direct 
result of the reading done in that pe- 
riod. A large number of periodicals, 
services, books, pamphlets, news- 
papers, and services from clipping 
bureaus are read, abstracted, written 
and edited by the library staff each 
month and published together with 
an editorial comment of current in- 
terest written by one of the senior 
staff associates. 

The publication of this monthly 
bulletin, For Your Information, also 
entails answering questions from any 
of the twelve thousand companies 
and individuals receiving it with re- 
gard to sources of information or 
more detail on items reported. 

The special librarian frequently 
finds herself confronted with a ques- 
tion which has not been anticipated. 
At such times the most helpful tool 
at her disposal is an active member- 
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ship in the Special Library Associa- 
tion. It is the key that opens the 
door to many fields of specialized 
knowledge. Special librarians have 
learned that cooperation with each 
other is of paramount importance to 
all. 

The ESH&A library is not a mu- 
seum cataloging of what has been 
done and how, but a wellspring of 
information for an organization which 
is more concerned with foreseeable 
trends than with past history. It is 
the duty of the library to furnish evi- 
dence of these trends. For example, 
during the recent period when popu- 
lar attention was directed toward the 
establishment and expansion of pen- 
sion systems to provide financial ben- 
efits to retired workers, the staff of 
Edwin Shields Hewitt and Associates 
was studying the possibilities of re- 
ducing economic loss in industry 
caused by old age and disability. 
They were looking ahead to what is 
now becoming an expanding trend in- 
volving scientific methods of select- 
ing people for retirement on a basis 
other than specified age, the reten- 
tion and reassignment of older peo- 
ple, the re-engineering of jobs to fit 
their changing capabilities, the re- 
habilitation of handicapped workers, 
and a new concept of the objectives 
of pension systems and the meaning 
of retirement to workers in general. 

The special library has become an 
integral part of an operation that 
deals with long-range problems where 
the thinking of the organization must 
always be one step ahead of the pres- 
ent. The special librarian in such a 
capacity enjoys the double thrill of 
developing new applications of old in- 
formation and discovering new ideas 
to help in the solution of old prob- 
lems. 

Epitor’s Note: This library is 
housed in the original library and an 
adjoining room of a 22-room house 
with a formal garden, swimming pool, 
etc., recently taken over by Edwin 
Shields Hewitt and Associates. 
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AROUND THE STATE 


What's News in Library Service 


Members of the Boards of Directors 
of Libraries in Illinois; Librarians 
in Libraries in Illinois: 


The Resolution Committee of the 
I.L.A. would appreciate it if you 
would keep the Committee informed 
of the activities of the members of 
the Board and of the staff in the li- 
brary so that these may be included 
in the annual record of the Associa- 
tion. 

Notations may be sent to any 
member of the Committee, which in- 
cludes: 

Lillian Kent, Librarian, Vespasian 
Warner Library, Clinton, III. 

Charlotte Zepf, Book Selection De- 
partment, Chicago Public Library, 
Chicago, Il. 

Helene H. Rogers, Assistant State 
Librarian, Illinois State Library, 
Springfield, 


* * 


The March of Time’s Forum Films 
will be distributed by the text-film 
division of McGraw-Hill after Janu- 
ary 1, Arthur Murphy, MOT general 
manager, announced today. 

Increased costs have forced an in- 
crease in the price of the film series, 
Murphy said, from $55 to $80 an is- 
sue, effective immediately. 

The series of documentaries which 
March of Time started in October, 
1944, has been extensively used by 
schools, government agencies, colleges 
and libraries for visual education. 

“The complete list of titles, run- 
ning from the atom through zoos, and 
numbering 74 issues in all, will be 
available after the first of the year 
through McGraw-Hill,” Murphy said. 

The Forum Films were originally 


made available following a demand 
by educators for use of March of 
Time issues for classroom study and 
discussion. MOT set up a program 
in 1944 in which eight of each year’s 
releases were re-edited as informa- 
tional films, printed in 16 mm. size 
and supplied with a discussion out- 
line. The programs later were used 
widely by the State Department. 


* 


Mary McCumber, librarian, Car- 
negie Library, Lewistown, writes: 
The Carnegie Library of Lewistown 
has received from the heirs of the 
late Mrs. Martha Ewing Waggoner 
a gift of 250 volumes. The collection 
includes many standard works of 
fiction, lighter fiction, poetry, biogra- 
phy and many books of travel. There 
are 75 volumes of non-fiction. These, 
together with three new cases, are a 
valued addition to the library. 


This group, together with the books 
purchased for Book Week, made an 
interesting display. During this week 
two local clubs held their regular 
meetings in the library. On Friday, 
Miss Lelia Wilson, formerly librarian 
at Fairfield, Iowa, and now indexing 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES for the IIli- 
nois State Library, gave a most in- 
teresting talk with reviews of “White 
Man Returns” and “A Man Called 
Peter.” 

@ 


The Boy Scouts of America, whose 
principal goal since its inception in 
1910 has been character building and 
citizenship training, will mark its 


42nd anniversary during Boy Scout 
Week, February 6 through 12. 


> 
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The Boy Scout birthday will be 
the occasion for launching a new 
three-year program known as “For- 
ward . . . on Liberty’s Team” to 
even more effectively serve the nation 
through its youth. Among many ac- 
tivities, a major one will be to help 
get out the vote in the national elec- 
tions next fall. 

Basic to effective citizenship in 
war or peace is physical fitness. 
Scouting will re-emphasize clean liv- 
ing, outdoor activities and prepared- 
ness for daily living. It will strength- 
en its use of the patrol system which 
gives boys the experience of living 
cooperatively with each other, which 
is seen as training for citizenship in 
a larger democracy. 

Sensing a need for more citizens 
who can stand on their own feet and 
think for themselves, more rugged 
outdoor experiences are planned, 
which it is found develop initiative 
and self-reliance. As Scouts have al- 
ways been trained to “be prepared” 
to render service in critical situations, 
their emergency service program will 
be broadened in the next three years. 
Coupled with this is their training in 
Civil Defense. 

A leading activity of Boy Scout 
Week in 1952 will be public ceremo- 
nies at which the nation’s 80,298 Cub 
Packs, Boy Scout Troops and Ex- 
plorer Units will express their appre- 
ciation to the religious bodies, school 
organizations, veterans’ associations, 
fraternal groups and service clubs 
which sponsor them. 


The Boy Scouts of America reaches 
its 42nd milestone with its member- 
ship at its highest peak. Today, there 
are 2,900,000 boys and leaders en- 
rolled. Since 1910, more than 
19,000,000 Americans have been iden- 
tified with the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

“The Lincoln Trail Hike,” a pam- 
phlet telling the story of the Lincoln 
Trail Hike for Boy Scouts with a 
short bibliography “for those who 
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would know Lincoln better,” is avail- 
able free upon request to the Illinois 
State Library, Springfield, IIl. 


* 


The week of February 17-24 has 
been proclaimed as _ Brotherhood 
Week under the sponsorship of the 
National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. 

Brotherhood Week serves to give 
people an opportunity to rededicate 
themselves as individuals to the basic 
ideals of respect for others and for 
the human rights which are essential 
to the good ways of life. To drama- 
tize the practical things which peo- 
ple can do to promote an understand- 
ing and realization of these ideals. 
To enlist the support of a larger num- 
ber of people in year-round activities 
to build brotherhood. 

Materials to be used in the observ- 
ance of this week may be obtained 
free from Carlos P. Romulo, Suite 
1500, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 


N. Y. 
¢ * 


Wilfred L. Morin, Public Library 
Supervisor, New York State Library, 
writes: “Many of the systems of large 
units of library service in New York 
State are rather recent and being re- 
cent they appreciate having visitors. 
Sharing experiences on the spot is 
good for us. We hope that many in- 
terested individuals on their way to, 
during and from American Library 
Association Convention in New York 
City this summer will plan to visit 
some of these centers. 


“Right now we are planning train 
and pullman schedules so that those 
interested may have stop-overs at 
either Albany, Schenectady and El- 
mira, Watertown or Buffalo. We are 
also getting out road maps and local 
directional maps for those planning 
to come by automobile. Key people 
in the organizing of these systems will 
be on hand at the centers and we 
hope at New York City to answer 
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questions. There will also be con- 
ducted tours and exhibits of evalua- 
tion materials.” 

If you are planning to attend 
A.L.A., do plan to include a visit to 
one of the Regional Library Service 
Centers in New York State. Anyone 
interested should ask Mr. Morin to 
put their name on his mailing lists 
so as to get information about the 
arrangements for the tours. 

* * & 


Do you need a newspaper or mag- 
azine rack? The Dundee Public Li- 
brary has several they wish to dis- 
pose of and would like to know of 
any library interested in buying 
either of these racks. Write Miss 
Ferne Finfrock, Librarian, Township 
Public Library, Dundee, III. 


Have you received a copy of 
“Notes on Adult Education” issued 
by the Illinois Adult Education As- 
sociation? If not, write to Neil Gar- 
vey, Executive Secretary, [Illinois 
Adult Education Association, 725 
South Wright St., Champaign, II1., 
for a free copy of volume 1, num- 


ber 1. 


The recommendations made by the 
Survey Committee for the Illinois 
State Library along with the com- 
ments and the suggested action on 
the recommendations by the Advisory 
Committee of the State Library will 
be printed in the February issue of 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. 

A copy of the surveyors report 
may then be borrowed by anyone re- 
questing it. All inquiries should be 
addressed to the Illinois State Li- 
brary, Springfield, I11. 

¢ 


Rebecca Ditto, Librarian, LaGrange 
Public Library, writes: “Perhaps 
you'd like to know about some of our 
activities stimulated by the 75th 
A.L.A. anniversary. The Governor’s 
proclamation sent from the State Li- 


~ 
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brary was placed under glass at the 
desk. It brought in a five dollar bill— 
a gift of appreciation! We didn’t have 
our festive open house until Novem- 
ber 18th. The announcement was on 
The Citizen’s front page, and the ac- 
count with the essays had the best 
space in the women’s section.” 

The essay contest on “What the 
library means to me” had over 100 
essays submitted. 


The Illinois State Library has re- 
ceived a second gift of music record- 
ings valued at $100 from the Harry 
Futterman Trust, Secretary of State 
Edward J. Barrett, state librarian, 
announced today. 

The first gift from the estate was 
received a little more than two years 
ago. The late Harry Futterman, a 
New York City certified public ac- 
countant, died in 1945, and left his 
estate “to aid organizations in build- 
ing up public lending libraries of 
musical records in the United 
States,” Mr. Barrett said. 

A music lover his entire life, Fut- 
terman missed the opportunity to 
hear good music during his service in 
the army in World War I. When 
World War II came, he formed an 
organization known as Armed Forces 
Master Records, Inc., whose purpose 
was to distribute libraries of classical 
music to army and navy posts and 
ships all over the world. 

The recordings for adults include: 


Sonata no. 3 in G for cello and piano 
(Casals—cello; Baumgartner, piano) 
also: Chromatic fantasy & fugue in 
D Italian Concerto (Serkin—piano) 


Concerto in A minor for violin 
(Isaac Stern with Prades Festival 
Orch.) 

plus 3 other selections 


Concerto, Violin no. 5, A minor op. 
37 

also: Walton — Concerto, Violin 
(Heifetz) 
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Hymn to St. Cecilia 

also: Vaughan Williams — Lord 
Thou hast been our refuge 
(Augustana Choir—Henry Veld) 


Danses Mediterraniennes Ip. 36 
also: Chabrier—Valses romantiques 
(R. & G. Casadesus—piano, 4 hands) 


Alceste Overture 
(Furtwangler—Berlin Phil. Orch.) 
also: Beethoven — Cavatura from 
Quartet in B flat 


Annees de pelerinage 


Cosi fan Tuttee (excerpts) 
(Glyndelbourne Festival Orch.) 


Schumann—Brahms Recital 
(Papillons, Toccata, Intermezzi—Op. 
117, 118, 119, etc.) Gyorgy Sandor— 
pianist 


Don Quixote (Bavarian State Orch.) 


Concerto in B flat minor 
(Horowitz, NBC sym., Toscanini) 


Sonata in B flat (W. Keinpff, piano) 


Those for children are: 


Humperdinck 
Hansel and Gretel 


Beethoven for young people 


Prokofieff 
Peter and the wolf 


Children’s treasure of music, sel. by 
Good Housekeeping... 


Beethoven 

Chopin 

Mozart 

Shubert 

Schumann 
Tschaikovsky 

Grieg 

Mendelssohn 
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The Library of Congress today an- 
nounced the publication of Iran: A 
Selected and Annotated Bibliogra- 
phy, compiled by Mr. Hafez Farman 
of the Library’s General Reference 
and Bibliography Division staff. 


This work is the most recent issue 
in a series of area bibliographies, 
which include Korea, Indochina, 
Manchuria, and the Arabian Penin- 
sula. It provides information about 
literature basic to both historical and 
current studies of Iran and its earlier 
Persian civilization. The emphasis is 
on present economic and social con- 
ditions, including such subjects as 
agriculture, opium, commerce and 
finance, oil, transportation and com- 
munications, anthropology, educa- 
tion, and medicine and health. Ref- 
erences also are made to such other 
subjects as religion and missions, 
language and literature, and music. 


Mr. Farman’s knowledge of Iran, 
its people, and its language enabled 
him to compile a work that will con- 
tribute to the knowledge and the un- 
derstanding of a country that is in 
the forefront of world attention 
today. 


Copies of the Iranian bibliography 
may be purchased from the Card 
Division, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for 70 cents each. 


CORRECTION: In the Novem- 
ber issue of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 
mention was made that the Cata- 
logers’ Club of Springfield was the 
Springfield Branch of the Catalogers’ 
Section of Illinois Library Associa- 
tion. This group is not affiliated with 
the I. L. A. and is called the “Spring- 
field Catalogers’ Club.” Emma Schef- 
fler, a member of the Archival staff 
in the Illinois State Library is the 
elected president. 
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